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HQ I 1 1 d iiii&ris i orial Mdalescent Se 1 f -r.oricep ts : 
Tiie i r- Re 1 a t i orisli i p to Age j Sen and Acadein i c Meaaur es 

ABSTRACT 

The Self Dgsc r i p L I dh QiieB t i ori ria i r e II (5DG) II) wais adin i n 1 s termed to 901 
sLudenLa (11 Lo 18 years old) i rr grades r' Lhruu-^h 12 i><ha alLended arje 
pub 1 ic coe ducal i orial h i gh sclibb 1 , The 11 f ac Ldr^s Lhe SDQ II was 
desigrieU to nieaBuf-^ were clearly ideritiFied in a 

COh ven t i ona 1 /e;cp 1 ora turv factor 'ar.alysiii and in a corif i r inatur y factor 
analysis using LISREL. Each scale was r-eliable (ineUiar* alpha ^,86), 
arid cor re 1 tiL i bns airibriy tht? factors were sihall UrieU i ari r " .17). All 
of th^ SDQ II scales wG»ro 1 gri i f i can t 1 y correlated i t h se;; arid/or 
age, though the effect of siex and age were i rrJependen t of each other 
arrJ t lie re 1 a t 1 ori^li i i-<er-e Ginal 1 , The effect of se;; varied u i t f » the 
p lir t i c Li 1 «jir Cicale, girls Dei rig higher oh soihe, 1 QtiC-»r on others, arid not 
differing from buy 'j on u third gr- oup and or» the buin of all the SDQ II 
!3CciIes. Tfiis totdil scor-L', and iriost of the '^epurate sculesi hud a 
quadrat iu j-jl-' effect iihere l' I f -c one ep t s 'j tar ted out high, reached 
their lui'<u"jt level in /ear ^, and then improved. At »_'very grade level 
ijLCdidemic cr iter ion meaiiui ei= were i;j i gn i f i i_ an t 1 > correlated w i t ever y 
tic cid eiM i (. scale, but riot witfi the noriac ad eiii 1 c ^iicaleii. Verbal 
criteria e r • e niu r e 1 1 i g h 1 / correlated i t h e r b a 1 s e 1 + - c o r i c e p t , i-i h 1 1 e 
iiiatfi cr 1 Ler i a i/ere motL.- i gh 1 y cor-^relaLed with Math 1:,^ 1 f - c o nc ep t . 
The^e firrJingLi nut only deroonstrate the mu 1 t i d i rnerrj 1 Of»a 1 i t v of self- 
i_dnct.'pt, bu> also s^how that i C& r e I a C 1 o h h i p Co GCher' corr:^ tracts 
cannot be adequately understood if this mu 1 t i d i men s i on a 1 i t y is 
ignored. tfie findirigs fiave impor tant i mp 1 i c a L 1 orr^ fur- tfie studv of 
ado i eG.ci^*n t se 1 f -coflC^^p t , and also suppdr t the constr uLt v a I i d 1 t uf 
the SDO II arid the Shtivelc»on trio del upon wfiich it is ba^.i^ed. 



designt^d to measure three areas of academic se 1 f -co hcep t and four 
areas of riohacademlc se 1 f -con cep t . These seven factor's have been 
identified in numerous conventional (exploratory) factor anal yscs 
(e.g., Marsh, Rellch & Smith, i983j Marsh; Barnes, Cairhs 6 Tidmah, 
Not© i) and confirmatory factor analyses (Marsh Be Hocevar, Note 2; 
Marsh tc Shavelson, Note 4). Research based upon the SDQ also provides 
evidence for the construct validity of se 1 f -cdricep t in that different 
areas of self-concept are suDs tan £ i a I I y correlated with infer^red self- 
concepts in these same areas as inferred from ratingi^ by primary 
school teachers (Marsh, Parker^ Be Smith, 1982) and with academic 
ability measures (Marsh, Parker Smith, 1982; Marsh, Rellch tc Smith, 
1933; Marsh, Smith, Butler tc Barnes, 1983). The 13 factors whicfi the 
SDQ III is designed to measured have alsu been identified in both 
conventiunal and cunf i rmaLur >' factor analyses fM^rsh O i e 1 1 , in 
press). 

Ase E±±ect,s ±n SeJ;f::::cgrreeg 

Wy 1 i e ( 1 9^*9 ) sumniar i zed researi- h curiduc ted prior Co I ^""7 ah d 
cdnciuded t li a L there uJs riu cohvinciris evide-nce for any ^qe effect in 
overall 1 f -cor^cep t either positive or^ negative i fi tlie acje 

range 6 to 50. She found virtually no acie efl^ecLs in rtpsearch based 
upon bet Lot - Uriuwri i ns tr Limtri t s ahcl results eased upon i d i o;? / nc rat i c 
i MS t ruriic^h t s were divided app r-o x i rr»a t e 1 >' equally anioncj Lhose shoiJing 
positive, negative, and no effects. She argued that findings based 
upon separcito components C3f self -Concept were too diverse and too 
infrequer»t to war-rant any geher a I I r a C i ons . Dusek t: Flaherty <1981), 
in 5 technically sophisticated d&sign, also failed to show systematic 
age effects in tfieir longitudinal study of adolescent se I f -c oric ep C . 

Eshel Be: Klien {193 1) fburid a sharp decline in general self- 
concept, in a cr oss-^ec t i oha 1 study of se 1 f - c oncep t s in grades 1 - 0. 
However, nearly all of t^(e decline occurred between grades 2 and 3, 
which suggests the possibiliL/ of a 1 ac U of equiv^Ierice In their age 
samples. t-tarsh, et al. (Mote I) found a strikingly linear, decline in 
se 1 f - concep t i ri grades 2 - 5 with near 1 y all of the SDQ scales. 
However, one scale. Relations With Parents, "which was the most 
positive scale in grade 2, showed no decline across the grade levels. 
Marsh proposed a social comparison process whereby the added 
experience and reality testing which is gained b.,' attending school 
causes the high reported se 1 f -cone ep t s of very young children {perhaps 
unr ea 1 i s t i c a I 2 y high wheri the average response is nearly *1 . 5 on a 
five-point response scale) to drop, but hdis no effect on the Parents 
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Mul tidlmehsiohal Aciblescerit Se 1 f -cbncep Is : 
Their Relationship to Age, Sex arid Acadein i c Measures 

Self -concept is a hypo the ticai cona tract whose usefulness must be 
demonstrated by investigations of its construct valiHity. Har)^ tc 
Winne (19781 Winner Harx ic Taylor, 1977) argue that the d emdns t r a t i an 
of consistent, disstinct, and theoretically defensible components of 
self-concede Is prerequisite to the study of how selt-concept is 
related to other constructs. Systematic re\.*iews cf self-concept 
rcsearcfi (e.g., Burns, 1979; Shavelson, Hubbard Ic Stantcn, 1976; 
W©Ugs 6 Harwell, 19^61 Wylie, 197*5; 1979) emphasize the lack of a 
thepr-ft i (_al basis and Che poor quality of measurement instruments used 
in most studioci. Shavelson el al. (1976) reviewed theoretical and 
-eiripiriLal r^esearch in this field, and used IUg revi«^^w as the basis of 
a se 1 f - concep t model which i hcurpbr^ates dvspec t g f rbm nius t t Tibore t i ca 1 
pos i t i ons . Of par t i cu 1 ar re 1 evance art? Shave 1 son * s assump t i oris that 
se 1 f -cdrjcep t is mu 1 L i f ac e t ed , hierarchically arranged, and beco.nes 
ihcroa&ihyly multifaceted with age. This theoretical model was the. 
b4>sis for tUe ^(^sisn of the- three SDQ instruments. 

The self -concept dijtiensions pr-upused by Sfiavelson el al. (IP'^o), 
as well as Lheir^ h y pu t hes i a structure, are heuristic and plaui.ibie, 
but the^' wore r»ot c-uip i r i c a 1 1 y de-ions t r a te d . Despite the assump tibri of 
mu 1 t i d i hrensi i br»a i i L y of se 1 f -concep t wfiich is explicit in Shave 1 son's 
modfl arjd i r,-p 1 i c i £ in other resear^ch, factor analyses of the most 
cammunl/ used instruments typically fail to identify the scjIg-s which 
the i ris tr^umeri t was dcsic^^Med tu measure (see Marsh &; S Ith, 1932; 
Shavtf'l'iiiQj,, eC al., 19-^6; Wyiie, 197:1; 19791, Some rese rcher-. (e.?., 
Cooper smith, 1967; Mar>; ft.- Winrie, 19-^8) ar<-iue that self-concept is so 
heavily dominated b/ a cjeneral factor that di^^tinct areas of self- 
cohcept carihbt be J i f f ereri 1 1 ated , while others (e.g., Soares Soar^.^, 
Note 5, 6) claim that Che I bi'i correlations between se 1 f -c oncep t s in 
different areas argue agairist a hierarchical ordering (an issue 
similar^ to the debate about the larg? general factor in general 
ability research). Not even the mu 1 t i d 1 mens i ana 1 i t y of self-concept 
is universally accepted, let alone the i deh t i f i cat i bh of the specific 
components of self-concept and how they are structured. 

The stror^gest evidence for the mu 1 t i d i men s i on 1 i t y of se 1 f - 
coricept, ard particularly for the facets proposed in the Shave Isori 
model come from work with the SDQ (with p r eado I esceh t children) arid 
the SDQ III (with late adolescents). The SDQ was specif icall> 
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scale where children have no exLernal bas is of camparMson. Thus, 
preado i escen t children sLill feel confident about their rel at ionsfi i p 
with their parents everi after they firid they are not as gbo U as they 
once thought in other areas. He also predicted that the ©xtrewely 
high sei f -concep ts u*\ tht? Parent scale were unlikely to b© maintained 
thrbiigh the addleisceiit yi?arsi 
LD. Sg I f oncep t « 
Uiylie (1979), in her comprehens ive review ernpha_j.z r»g Ameriran 
research conducted prior to 1977, conciuded that there was no evidence 
for sex differences in overall self -concept at any age level. She 
suggested t^lat differences in specific conipunen t^s of se 1 f -c one ep t may 
be lost i'<hen i Lemj3 are summed to obtain a total ucor^. Several 
Australian Gtu^je^ have fbCirid s i gh i -F i c ah t se; differences, but these 
differences nia>' depend apori age, the component of se 1 f - cone ep t , and 
the se 1 f -c oncep I iristrument ( ^ee Harsh Smith, 1982). Australian 
research i i i t h tFie SDQ has '.^hdvin large sex differences in se 1 f - c anc ep t s 
of P hi ;/ s i c a 1 b i 1 i t i e s i i avur i tt^^^ b u •/ G ) and P e^a ding ( f a v Q r i r j g girls); 
V nd smaller- ci i f f er eriL es in other are is as well (Harsh, Relich li Smithy 
1983; Harsh, ot al., Note i). i-lowever , consistent with Wylie*s 
r.onc 1 us t an , there iJuS little or no sex effect in the sum of responses 
to all the SDQ items. Marshi et al. (Note 1) also demonstrated that 
while there were age arid. 'or se>; effects in c?ach of the 3DQ scales, 
thier e were rio sex -Dy -age ihteractioris far students in grades 2 - 5. 
Re+atjTon jro Aca^emjrc. Ab jt^_]_j[ t 

Se 1 f -c ancep t tfieor ists 'e.g.. Shave 1 son fw Bo I as, 1 932 j Harsh tc 
Par ker , in press) argiie that acadeiiiit. ability riieasares should be mor e 
highly correlated with academic se 1 f -concep t thari with gerieral self- 
concept. In the mo^^t extensive review of this relationship, Harisfard 8^ 
Hat tie (19^2) found that measures of ability correlated with general 
se-lf-concept about :2, but correlated . with measures of academic 
se 1 f -c oncep t . Similarly, Bachman (1970) reported that IQ correla*.ed 
0.^6 with academic se 1 f -concep t , but only .14 with general se 1 f - 
est eeiri . 

Marsh (e.g., Marsh, Smith, Butler ti Barnes, i n press) e^cterided 
this reasoning and argued that academic abilities in particular- areas 
should be most highly correiated with self-concept in the same area, 
less highly Correlated with setf-cohcept in other academic areas, and 
least ' ighly correlated with self-concepts in nonac adern ic areas. As 
ah ex amp 1 e , Marsh, Re 1 i c h tc Smith (1 983 ) showed that ma t herna t i cs 
ac hieveifi eh t was substantially correlated with Mathematics se 1 f -cone ep t 



(;55)^ less correlat«?d with s© 1 f -c one ep t s in other academic areas 
(Reading .21, and School .43), and uncorrelated with se 1 f - co nc ep t s in 
"fbiir nonacademic areas. According to this logic, the construct 
validation of self-concept requires that facets be substantially 
correlated with '"jther variables to which they are theoretically 
related, but also that they be less correlated with other vari ab 1 es to 
Hhich they are not theoretically related. 

The hierarchical ordering among academic self^concepts in the 
Shave i son model is similar to hierarchical models of academic 
abilities. This assumption is also consistent with the Marsh proposal 
that the Be 1 f - cone ©p t / ab i 1 i t y relationship is specific to particular 
areas of se 1 f -co nc ep t . However, numerous ^3tudies with both the SD0 
arid the SDQ III haVe d embris t r a ted that se 1 f - co ricep E s in matheriiat i cs 
and verbal areas are nearly uncor re 1 a tt?d , even though measures of 
mathematical and verbal achievement ai~e substantially correlated with 
each other arid to the cdrrespdnd i hg se 1 f -cbhcep ts (e.gi., Marsh 
O * N i e 1 1 , in press ) , In a recent revi ew af the hier ar* chical ordering 
among self-concept faceta, and an empirical analysis of responses 
from the SlQ, Shave 1 son proposed a modif icatidn of his model to 
accoahC for this separdtidh iii Oifc" two areas of academic self-concepL 
(Marsh Shavelson, Note 0) Acc-ording to this revised model, the SDQ 
scales form three seco r> d - or de r factors representing nonacademlc, 
acaderri i c /verba 1 , and ac ad eiri i c / rriii t h erria t i c a 1 se 1 f -cdhc ep ts (also see 
Marsh U Hocevar, Not(? 2). These findings clearly demonstrate that the 
se 1 f -c o nc ep t / ac adem i c ab: lity relationship cannot be understood if the 
mu 1 t i d i meri s i ori a 1 i t / of rie 1 f - c on c ep t and academic ability is ignored. 

The purpose of the present irivestigatior? is to present results 
frorri a new self-cdncept i n s t r uiiien t , LKe SDD ii» develdped specificall/ 
for high -school aged adolescents. The SDQ II is based upon the 
S^.avelson model and previous research with both the SDQ and the SDQ 
ill. The SDQ II was administered to student-, in grades 7-12 for 
whom measures df age, se>i , arid achiovemeht scdres in verbal and 
math em at i c a 1 areas were available. Different anal/ses exam i ne d the 
factor structure proposed to underlie the SDQ 11^ and Jeter.nined the 
relationships between the 11 scales ar^d measures of age, se;< and 
academic ability. 

M^niRiiS and Proc ed^ures^ 

The t d t a I sarrip le fdr this stady cdhsisted df the 901 (53^1 



Se 1 f -concep t 5 

females) students attending a coeUuc a t i ona 1 j public high school in 
Woliongong, a city an the southern edge of metropolitan Sydney, 
Austral iai Areas serviced by this high school represent a wide range 
of social economic classes, but most are classified as working and 
middls cia«sS. Grade levels in this school^ as in most high schools in 
this state, range from year 7 (mostly 12 year bids) to year 12 (mostly 
17 year olds). Typicilly, in this state, students comp 1 ete sc Hoo I I hg 
th rough year 10 which is the normal "leaving age" at which time a 
Schooi Certificate is awarded. A small percentage of students, who 
general ly have aspirations for higher education; continue on to years 
11 and 12. Years 11 and 12 are designed to be a ti'^o year pr ogr am 
where the curM- i cu 1 urn is p r i mar ily acadc^mic in nalare and oriented 
towards preparation fur- the Higher Schdoi Certifirrate examihatiuns 
whicli are taken in year 12. Since this school had so few students in 
years 11 (^3> and 12 { 2^ ) , and these years are simi 1 ar in nature, they 
are corisidered to be une '-irade in this study. DG?mo^r" ap h i c i n f or nia t i o r» 
for students in each 91 ade level, and acrosG the total sample is shoi-Jh 
i n Ttib lei. 

insert Table 1 About Here 

T^^e Self Description Questionnaire II (SDQ II) Has admirii^tered 
by one of the authors of the study, who serves as the school counselor 
for this h i 9h school. it was administered to intact classes dur inq a 
recjularly scheduled class period midway through the academic year. 
Standardized i rt s t r uc t i ons were read aloud to students and any 
questiuns were answered before students completed the questionnaire. 
Other measures described b&lbw were bbtaihed by the school counselor 
from each student's school record, 
y^terialsx 

l.Ll^ l^Q IL^ T^ie SDQ li is a rnu 1 t i d i rnen s i on a 1 self -concept 
instrument for which students respond to statements, app r b x 1 rha t e 1 y 
half of which are negatively wor^ded, on a response scale which ^/aries 
between "1 -- False" and "6 true". The 11 t^cales that SDQ II is 

Qesigried to measure are based upon the Shave 1 son's multi faceted model 
of self-concept and research with the SDQ and the SDQ III. These 
scales differ from those measured by the SDQ in that the Peer 
Relations scale in the SDQ has been divided into Same Sex and Opposite 
Sex scales, and that scales measuring se I f - concep ts of Emotional 
Stability and Honesty have been added. The SDQ II scales differ froin 
the SrS III in that the sc a 1 es for Re 1 1 g i on / Sp 1 r i tua 1 i t y and Prob 1 em 
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Se 1 "f -cohcep t 6 

So I V i hg/Creat i V 1 ty -from the SDQ ill are not represented on the SDQ I 

The acttlal Items oh the SDQ II were largely adapted from these other 

two questionndiires. A brief description of the SDQ II scales and 

example items are as folluvgs: 

Genera 1 - Sel f ( GENU) a scale based upon th» Rosenberg 

ii965J self-esteem scale ahd the mod I f i cat i bri by Bachroan 
(1970) , Examp le_ i tems_ ace : _ " I_ c an 1 1 _ do anythinq rlghf^. 
"Oyerall, I have a lot to be proud of", and "Overall, most 
things I do turn out we 11." 

Mat hema t i cs ( MATH^ student perceptions of their 

mat bero*dif Ical skills/ easohihgability, and their 
en j_oymeD i n ter est _lo_ maihemai I cs . Example items are "I get 
good mar ks in ma them at i cs "^ .^Mathematics is one of my best 
subjects", and "I hate mathematics. • 

Verba 1 i VERB )^ - - s t ud en t p er cep t i ons of their verb^-i 1 

sU i 1 1 s / reason i hg ab i 1 i t y arid the i r en j oy wen t / i n t e res t in 
verbal _ ac t i V i f 1 es . . Ex amp 1 e I terns are : "I get qdbd mar t<s i ri 
English", "I_ hate read ing ",_ and - I do badly orj tests that 
need a lot of reading abiJity". 

Sc hod 1 t SCHL) - ^ student percep t i ons of their ab i 1 i t y ari d 

ehjbyment/iriter^est schodi in general. Example items are: 

"I'm_good_at most sc hoo I _ sub> ec t s " , "I'm tod stujoid at school 
tp_ get i n t o_ a _ uo i ver s i t y " , " X ' th hot very interested in any 
school subjects". 

Physical Ab i 1 i t i es ) -"..student per cep t i ons . of t tiei r 

sPc i 1 1 s and interest in spur ts and p hy s i c a 1 ac t i v i t i es . 
ExamjDle i teiris are: "I'm gdbd at things like sport, gyrn --^nd 
dance", "I am lazy when it comes td imports and har d ' p h ys i c a 1 
exercise", and "I enjOy things li^e spbrts, gym ah^i darice." 

Physical Appea-ance (APPR) - st udent perceptions of ..their., 
physical . r ac t veru/ss . i£>: ample items are: "1 am guod 
laoJ<ing", 'I have a nice laokinq facc^". and "I hate the way I 
1 ooU : " 

F^e 1 a t i gns. W 1 t h. .Saroe . Se>:_ _( Ssejs 1 aha Oppos i t e Se -; <Osex ) . Peers 
7~ these two scales rneasure student_percept ions_of their 

interactions with peers. W i th i n each sea le , some items 

specifically refer to same and oppositesex like "lenjoy 
spending. time with fiiends df the same sex" and "When I'm 
a 1 one w i th member s bf the bppbsitc sex I feel shy tc unsure of 
nnself*" _ Other i terns refers tb bbys and girls, iihd are sl" bred 
. -»i-i^ur d i.i!:!? t.(J..tl,e Skl;.Qf Ib^ r e s p u f i '1 e r.. t ^OCh ^.'Ecj./fci oft.^r» u\3l- 

^P^th* dD^fiof -tit^t t'O-.qpgrideiii I woth qsrlBul^ci ailc-n fi.cU. 
fun u f me" rj n J "I do not --ic t a 1 o 1 1 q vje J 1 k> i t h iris. " 



Re 1 a t i ohs With Paren t s ( PRNT ) student perceptions of their 

i o t e r ac t i o n s _ w i t f-i . t h e i r . p a t e ri t s , E am p I e - i t e rri s a r e : "My 
parents t r ea t me _ f a i r 1 y " , " I 9© 1 aJbrig well with my parents" 
and "It is difficult for me to talk to my parents." 

Honesty (HONS) student per cep t i ons_af their honesty and 

t rus twbr th i ness . ExarnpD i e i t^mis are: "I am honest "j^ "Cheating 

on a test-is bk if J . dan * t get caught", and "People can count 
on me to do the right thih'^:" 

Emot i ona 1 St ab i 1 i t y (ENOVl --_ studeoji. perceptions of_ their 

emq t i ona j s t ab i 1 i ty . Example i t em ar e : " I am of t en _dep r essed 
and down in the dumps. "I am J^ ner /ous person", "I get upset 
eas i 1 y . " 

Academic Crl^eirXDn ijf!^^ar.es^ A variety df academic crit<^r on 

measures were obtained for each student -frnrn the school records. A 

brief summary df each of these is as follows: 

IQ -r All -students in this schddl district are administer c?d a 
St and ard i 2ed i n te 1 1 i gerice t es t _ (Test bf Lear h i rig Ab i 1 i t y , - 
ACERj_l?76_> _durij3g_year In a_few_ instances, for chiJdreri 

transferring from other school distr icts^ t he_. t es t _ in i ^h t _ have 
^^'^'^ P * s t ered af t er t he s t ar t of y ear seven ^ or sc ores 

from atest j udged to be comp ar ab le from another schoul 
district might be used. The frequency with which this 
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Se i f -cone efD t 7 

occurred could not be d©terrrii hed since only the actual IQ 
score was recorded in the school records. 



Reading Abil i ty_ ( Resdi_-- Studi^Dtc , _upon ^n ter i ng_ t he h i gh school 

are gi ven t he. Gapadg 1 ( McLepd t_ 1?72) , a standard i zed read i ng test . 
?^!2^?»_this procedure, was on I y i n 5 ti tu ted recently, these scores 
are avail ab ie for only year 7 and 8 students. 

Math and English Stream scores IMath-S Erigl) In year 7, the 

■first- year o-f high 5chool^_studentsare_classt!fied_into 

ab 11 i ty group I tigs .based upPn_t be i r _ I Q score . For t h 1 s f 1 rst 
year ._Pn 1 y , studentji. ar®. •^ss i gned to t he same stream i n a 1 1 
subiec t s . In subsequen t year S3 students are assign ed to 
separate streams i n math and £ng 1 i sh depend i ng upon their 
per-formance in each particular-subject. The number of streatns 
varies -frbmyear tb year-( s^e Tab 1 e 11 - as a fuhctionof-the 
bumbc?r_of- s tudehi s_ ah a _ stsf -t i ng_-a vat i I abi i i ty^ __Eor. purposes of 
this study, the. math and_Engl_lsh ab i 1 i tyst reams were taken as 
rneasures of academi c performance . Students assi gned to the 
highest ability level were gi\/en a scare of one, chose- 
assigned to the next highest ability level a score of 2, and 
so f or t h . 

S tat J_sjt J_c aj^ i^H^X^s^s,^ 

There were almost no missing responses to any uf the SDG II items 

(less than l/^ of 1%), and the mean respdhse was substituted for the 

f(?w rnistsinq values which did occur. Since student demographic data 



were obtained from the school records, there were also relat)\,ely f ev-j 
missing values for these variable^i. There w^»re, however, rjO (6%) of 
the students who had ho IQ scare oh file, these instahcto being ^ 



distributed across the d fferent grade levels (see Table 1). 
Cor re- 1 at i on a 1 analyses whicii were based upnn this measur'e used ** pair- 
wise" deletion for missing dat^^ (see Nie, et al., 1975). However, 



corr-e 1 at i ons based upon only those cases with no missing scores were 



nearly identical. 

the standardized IQ scores cbrhprised the only acadernic ability 



nieatsure on which students from different grade levels could be 



compared. An ANOVA showed that the grade levels differed in terms of 
average IQ (see table i). However, a Neuman - Ku 1 s test of the pair- 
wise differences indicated that this difference was due to higher IQ's 
in /ears 11 and 12. None of the differences among the other years 
reached statistical significance cit p < .05, nor did the difference 
between H3*s in ye-ars 11 and 12. This is consistent with the self- 
selection which takes place after year 10, and supports the decision 
to uombine students from years ll and 12 into a single group. 
However, it also iridic aces the need for caution in inlerbreting age 
effects beyond year 10 since the studehts in grade lev/el 11/12 are 



clearly not comparable with the rest of the sample. 

This study is the first application of the SDQ I , so more items 
were included than were intended to be used: Preliminary analyses, 
based upon i53 items, were used to se 1 ec t it ems to be included in the 



final analysis. Selection of items for each scale was based upon item 



in 



analysis statistics, r©tainir»g at least 10 items for each Bcale^ and 
maintaining an approxl mate ba 1 ance between the number of positively 
and negatively wdrded items in each scaled Oh the basis of these 
critertai 122 items were selected. Coefficient alphas were computed 
for each s *.;le for the total sample and separately for each grade 
level, using the commercially available iSPSS program (Hull S: Nie, 
1981); The findings from this analysis are presented in Table 2 of the 
Resu Its section. 

Prior to any analyses, responses to negatively worded items were 
reflected so that a high score represented a high self-concept on all 
items. Items from each scale were then paired and factor analyses 
were performed on the total score for each item pair. Thus, the first 
two items in each scale we summed to form the first item pair, 
responses to the next two items were summed to form the second item 
pair^ and so forth, foriniri':^ 61 item-pairs from the 122 items, this 
{arocedur e of pairirr^j i lem53 responses is typically used in factor 
analyses of responses to the SDQ and the SDG III. Limitations in the 
factor analysis prDcedure ( i . g- . , the SPSS pr^ocedure is limited to 100 
variabljBs) artd* cost cons i de-r a t i ons necessitated t Ji i s decision. 
Nevertheless, further advahta^-jes result from the use of item pairs 
(see Marsh, et al., Mote 1). In particular, each variable is more 
reliable, has less unique variance, and is less iikeiy to bf affected 
by the i d i os n c r a t i c udrd i rig of a particular item wheii the analysis is 
performed bn responses to item pairs. The SPSS procedure was also 
used to create factor scores to represent each scale (see Nie, et al., 
1976). A confirmatory factor analysis of the resp arises to the SuQ II 
wapi then perforihed with the corhroerc i a I 1 y available LISREL V program 
( Joreskog U Sor bom, 1981 ) . 

A preliminary MANOVA was used to determine thp effects of agi&- and 
gr^ade level on the SDQ II scales. Based upon this analysis, separate 
ANOV.'As were performed an each of the SDQ II scales, and a polynomial 
breakdown was UEied to partition the effect of grade level into linear, 
quadratic and cubic corhpohehts. These analyses were performed with 
the corhmer c i a I I y available SPSS program (Hull t: Nie, 1981). 

In the final analyses, the relationships oetween the SDQ II 
sc a 1 es an J ac adem i c c r i ter Ton scor es ( IQ , Read i hg skills. Math and 
Engl i sh s t r earti scores) Were determined:. Si rice the available criterion 
scorrs (except IQ), and the meaning of ability streams, varied for 
different grade levels, this analysis was performed separately for 
each grade level. 



RESULTS 

Re 1 i ab i I ^ ty ^ F^c t or AnaXiiSGs^ 

BSil^fi 1111:^1 • It was riopod tij bfi? ablw tu select .a s^uhawt. of ltt?ms 
such that each SDQ II scai€? would have a coefficient alpfia ul at iea&t 
b.8b. this was accomplished with all but th© Einbtitjrial Stability 
scale (s©e Table 2) where the alpha watt only 0.78» For the total 
sample, alphas for the 11 SDQ II scale^i varied betweerj 0.78 aruj 0.90 
(mediari alpha - 0.G6). 

Insert Table 2 ABuCit Here 



Cuefficient alphas were also camputed separately far each cirade 
level (set- Table 2). Deupite the r- el alive hdma«^ehe i t y of '.ititderits i ri 
the year 11/12 isahiplo, the cuefficieriC uUphniCi tCDdu'd t (j be Bli'.■^^ltly 
higher (median alpha -= O.S^) fur Lhisi gruup. Cuefficient alphas in the 
other qr ade levels were similar to eac h other ( n»ed i cu» a 1 p h as "d . 3*1 , 
O . B6 , O . 8"* , arnJ 0.35 f vjr years 7* - 10 r eiipec t i ve 1 / ) . The s i / e uf the 
alphas is orie indicaLiun of the app r op r i d L e nes of the SDQ II fnr t/..*ch 
of the year levels considered in L ft i s sLud>. 

C on ven j-i^on aX Miitk • Results of the 

c oi i veh t i o na I C X p 1 nr a t o r / factor ar»alvGis t see Table 3) clearly 
I dent if V the 11 scales the SDQ II was desi'-ined to ineasurf-. Fur n(»cw 1 y 
all of t. f I e 61 1 t e ni pairs, factor 1 o .-i d i rnj s are h i • 1 h on the »j c a 1 k.- n c. h 
was desi'^jried to nieasLu e (tarrjet Ibadihys), and low c3ri other scales 
(riontarqeL loadings) . No tar get loadin'j is less than 0.20 and ^^1% arf 
'jr eater Lhari 0.^1. f-iorte of the nontaryet loadirrjs is 'greater than 0.4 
and 98V. ctre less than 0.2. Thus, tfie piditter-h of factor IbaJin-ls 
pr-ovides c 1 f^ar sup;3ort fOi the scales w^lich the SDQ II was desi'.iried to 

measure . 

Insert Table 3 About Here 



Cor •relations airiohcj t^tc- oblique factors (set- r^blf* Z) terid to be 
sina 1 1 ^ 'J ^it i nr-j betvgeen -.06 and ^-.TaD. The hi-^liest c or r e 1 t i on s occur 
betweeri tlte General Self and other scales (median r 0.20) , beti-jeen 
the Schcjcil scale .and the other ti-ib academic scales (0-33 tl 0.30), and 
between the Physical Appear^ance and Opposite Se ^ scales ( r -0.33). 
As part of this factor analysis* factor scores were computed (see Nie, 
e t a 1 . , 1976) and t fiese were used in subsequent analyses. The pattern 
of cor-relat ions atilohg these factor scores is s i lo i 1 ar to that shown in 
Table 3, though the magnitude is somewhat higher (median r ~ 0.17 vs. 
0.13). Tfie 11 factor scores were correlated with scale s jres 
Ue t errij i ri ed by simply sulhiiiihg the unweighted respbhses of iteriis 
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designed to measure each scaled The correlations between the factor 
scores arid the matching scale scores were extremely high (median r = 
6 . 97 ) and further demons t rate the clarity of the factor structure. The 
ii factor scores were also correl a ted with each other separa t e 1 y for 
each grade level and the median correlations were 0.12, 0.17, 0.18, 
0.17, and 0.17 for years 7 through 11/12. Thusi there is no evidence 
that adolescent sel f -concep ts become more distinct (i.e., less 
correlated) with ^ge, as suggested in the Shavelsoh model. 

Co nf i rmat orjz Fac tor A nalysis i CFA ^v In CFA, models are specified 
by fixing or constraining el emen ts in three matrices which are 
conceptually similar to matrices resulting ■From cahventidrial factor 
analyses. These are: 

i> LAMBDA Y, a matrix of factor loadings; 

2) PSI, a matrix of cbrrelatidns ainong factors; 

3) THETA, a diagonal matrix of er r or / U h i queriess_ . t erms 

which are conceptual 1 y_sini i lar to _ one minus the communal ity 
estimates in common factor analysis. 

A full discussion of CFA is beyond the scope of this paper (see 

Jdrstidg Sdrbdm, I9Si; Jackson St Borgntta, 1981 ; Marsh It HDCevar, 

Note 2) . However, tFie pattern of parameters can be seen by examining 

the results in Table *4 . All coefficients of " 1 " or " O " are fixed 

(i.e., predeterriiihed in a manner which defines the rtiddel) and hot 

estirnated as part of the analysis^ while all other parameters are free 

to be es*iinated. For this problem 61 measured variables are used 1'^ 

define 11 factor's. the free parameters are the 61 factor loadings in 

LAMBDA, the 55 correlations in PSI, arid the 61 L>r r or / u n i quenesses in 

THETA. This model is very restrictive in that each measured variable 

is allowed to load on one artd only one factor, and represents an ideal 

of "si Triple structure." 

Insert Ta'ole 4 About Here _ 

the LISREL V program, after testing for identification, attempts 
to rriihirriize a maximiirri likelihood function which is based updh 
differences between the original and reproduced correlation 'lat'MXi 
and provides an overall chi-square goodness-of -f i t test iJoresUog It. 
Sorb dm, 1981; Mar u yarn a S: McGarvey, 1980). However, for large, complex 
problems based upon large sample sizes, this value will nearly always 
be statistically significant, and alternative indications of goodness- 
of -fit are emp 1 dyed . The mdst cdrrimon 1 y eriip 1 dyed al ternat i ve i s the 
ratio of the chi-square to the degrees of freedom (df). However, this 
value is still directly related to the sample size such that the same 
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soIattDh will r€?sult in a larger ratio when based upon a larger sample 
size. Other alternatives have been developed which are not a function 
of the sample size. LISREL C computes the root mean square residual 
(RMS) which is based upon the residual covariances the differences 

between the original and reproduced correlation matrix in this 
example. Bentler S: Bonnet t (1980/ describe coefficient d which scales 
the observed chl-square along a scale which varies from zero to 1.0. 
The zero-point represents the chi -square obtained from a null model 
and the i.O represents a perfect fit. Thus, the index is like an 
estimate of the variance explained or a reliability coefficient. 

The p ar ame ter estimates (see Tab le 4) indicate that of the 

SDQ II factors is well defined in that every factor loading is large 
arid statistically s i gri i f i c ah t . Desp i t e the 1 arge sarrip 1 3 size, the 
chi-square/df ratio ( 2. 79 ) is sma 11, The values of coefficient d 
(.84) and RMS (.048) are also indicative of a good fit. Hence, even 
this restrictive model provides a good fit to the data^ 
Seji snd Age Ef.f.e£^s_^ 

In a preliminary analysis, a MANOVA was performed 5 "ross all 11 
scales to determine the effects of sex and age. Across the 11 scales, 
the sex -by -age interact ion was riot statistically significant, nor did 
it depend upon the particular area of se 1 f -c one ep t . However, the 
effect of sex and the effect of age each varied with the particular 
scale. Cdnse queri t 1 y , separate ANDfAs were coriducted to determine the 
effect of sex and age on each of the SDQ II scales (see* Table 5) . As 
in the overall analysis, the sex -by- age interaction failed to reach 
statistical s i gri i f i c aric e in any of these separate ANDV/As, 

Insert Table 5 Aboat Here- 
Sex differences are statistically significant for 8 of the 11 
sea 1 es I see Tab 1 e 5 ) , bu t t he magri i tude arid d i r ec t 1 on of the ef f ec t 
varies with the particular scale. For five of the scales, se 1 f - 
concepts are higher for boys than girls ( (3enera 1 -Se 1 f , Math, Physical 
Ab iiity. Physical Appearance , and Emo t i on a 1 St ab i 1 i t y ) , while for 
three other scales the direction is reversed (Verbal, Same Sex arid 
Honesty). For the sum of the three academic scales (Total Academic) 
and the sum of all 11 scales (Total Self), the effect of sex is not 
statistically sigriificarit. Because of the large sample liize, even 
small effects are statistically significant. Inspection of Table 5 
indicates that sex differences account no more than 9% of the variance 
in any of the scales. 

Age effects are statistically sigriificarit for all but ^he 
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Emotional Stability factor 'see Tabl© 5). In order to further ©xamihe 
the nature of this relationship, the age effects were partitioned into 
linear, quadratic and cubic cbmpbhents. Only for the two peer 
relationship scales are the age effects primarily linear withi 
particularly for the Opposite Sex sea 1 e , se 1 f -concep ts showing an 
increase with age. The linear effects were also s i gn i f i c an t f or the 
Physical Appearance, Parents and Hcnesty scales, though the quadratic 
component was significant and larger for each of these. Hence, the 
linear corripdnent indicated that se 1 f -concepts declined with age for 
the Parents scale, but i rip rove a for the Honesty arid Physical 
Appearance scales. However, for theae three scales, as well as five 
others, there was a significant quadratic component. In each instance 
where tHere was a sighificarit quadratic effect, self-concepts were 
highest in grades 7, 11 and 12, and nearly always lowest in year 9: 
The nature of this quadratic trend was also clearly evident in the 
Total Acadprnic arid Total Self scores. It is important to note the the 
low -point in self-cortcepts occurs in year 9, arid that it starts to 
improve in -/ear 10. Consequently, the unrepresentative sample of 
students in the year 11/12 sample is not the cause of this nonlinear- 
trend. The magnitude of the age effects ac: counts rid hid re thari 5.6*/i df 
the variafice in any of the scales. 
^dr_rej^a t. j_dn5 With §cademj_c Crl^ter^la^ 

It was necessary td examine the relationship between the academic 
criteria and self -concept scales separately for each grade level, 

since the c r i ter i^a and t he i r i n t e r p r e t a t i on var i ed f or t he d i f f er en t 
grade levels. Nevertheless, some generalizations can be made across 

the grade levels. At all five grade/ levels, each of the academic 

se 1 f -concep ts and their total are significantly correlated with the 

academic criterion measures (see Table 6). These 20 multiple R's 

range frdrri 0.20 td 0.55 {median multiple R = 0,38). Of the 40 

Multiple R's (median = 0.18) re 1 at i rig the academic criterion td 

nonacademic scales, only eight reach statistical significance and nane 

is larger thari 0.3. This pattern of findings shows the specificity of 

the self-concept ratings iri that academic criteridri are pr-irriarily 

related to academic se 1 f -concep ts and not to the nonacademic areas of 

self-concept . 

Insert Tables 6 C 7 About Here 

There is also strong evidence for the speci+icity of self-concept 
with iri the different academic areas. While the School scale is 
moderately correlated with both the Math arid the Verbal scales, the 



Math and 'Cerbal scales are riot significantly Correlated to each other 
in the total sample or at any grade level. In grades 7 and 8, the 
only two grades where a standardii- ' reading score was available, 
reading achievement is significantly correlated with the Verbal scales 
ir's = 0.34 6.21 , p < .01) but not with the Math scales (r's = 0.12 
ic 0 . 06 ). Similarly, for grades where math and English classes were 
streamed separately, the math score is most highly correlated with 
Math self-concept and the English score is most correlated with Verbal 
se 1 f -co ncep t . 

Math criteria are more highly correlated with Math se 1 f -concept s 
than Verbal se 1 f -concept s , while Verbal criteria are more highly 
correlated with the Verbal se 1 f -co ncep t s . However, t h i F, degree of 
specificity is several limited by the extent of colinearity between 
the verbal and niath criterion scores^ The correlation bet wee ri the 
math and English stream scores is 1.0 in grade 7 (where subjects are 
not s t rearned separate 1 y ) , 0 . 95, 0. 89, and 0 . 89 in grades 7 - 10, and 
0.47 in the year- 11 /12 group. 

In order to further examine this specificity, a new set of 
multiple regressions was performed correlating the two academic stream 
scores i-i i t h each of the academic se 1 f - cohcep t s in yeari 8 - 11/12 (see 
Table 7). The* multiple R's are oach statistically significant, arid 
nearly as large as those in Table 6 (where multiple regressions 
include the IQ score). In table 7 the standardized beta weights for 
each of the stream scores aire shown iristead of the first-order 
correlations as in Table 6. For Math se 1 f -concepts in every grade 
level the direction of the math stream score is significant and 
positive, while the direction of the English stream score is 
significant and n&aa t._i_ye^ Paradoxically, once the effect of math 
achievement is controlled for, having a higher English achievement 
actually leads to a lower sei-f-concept in math. Conversely, for 
Verbal se 1 f - cohcep t s , the di-ectioh of tie EriglisH stream score is 
positive, while the direction of the rnath s t r eam score in negative. 
For the School and total academic scores, there is no instance when 
both the math arid English stream scores add significantly to the 
multiple R, let alone have beta weights that are significant and in 
the opposite direction. The extent of the specificity of this self- 
concept / ac ad em i c ability relation ship is quite remarkable, given the 
large correlations be twee n the English arid math st ream scores ~, These 
findings also demonstrate the clear separation between Verbal and Math 
self -co ncep ts, even when the ab ilities in these two areas are 
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substantially correlated. 



DiSCUSSiON 



The SDQ II is designed to measure 11 areas of se I f -cohcep t , and 
each of these areas is clearly identified in conventional and 
confirmatory factor analyses. All of the scales are re!*able and 
correlations ambrig the scales are small, dembhstrat i ng the 
distinctiveness of the different areas of se 1 f -concept , The effects 
of age and sex, though independent of each other, each varied with the 
particular area of self -concept which was considered . While sex 
and/or age was significantly related to each of the SDQ II dirriehsiohsi 
the effects were not large and none accounted for more than 9V. of the 
variance in any dimension, the Total Self score, the sum of responses 
to all the SDQ II items, was hot significantly correlated uith se>?. 
The effect of age on the total score, and most of the individual 
scales, i'jas primarily nonlinear with se 1 f -concep ts being most positive 
in years 7, 11 arid 12, and lb west in year 9. Drily with the two peer 
relationship <^cales, where se 1 f -concep 1 5 generally improved with age, 
was the age effect primarily linear. 

The set of academ.'c criteriori measures was sighificaritly 
correlated with each of the academic self-concepts for all gr aide- 
levels, while correlations with the nonacademic se 1 f - ua ncep t s were 
gerir»rallv* nut significant. The Math and Verbal scales were nearly 
(ihcor re 1 a t ed with each other, though each was subst ari t i a 1 1 y cbr related 
w i t the School scale. While verbal -And math achievement scores were 
substantially correlated with each other, math stream score was more 
highly cbrr^elated with Math se 1 f -coriCt*p t than with Verbal self- 
concept, and the English stream score ijas more highly correlated with 
Verbal self-concept than with Math se 1 f -concep t . 

These findings have import ant imp! izat ions for- a number of 
theoretical issues in se 1 f -coricep t research. The clarity of the 
factor structure support both the construct validity of responses to 
the SDQ il and the Shavelson model upon which it was based. While the 
patterri of c b r- r e 1 a t i bri s aihbrig the SDQ II facturs suggests that sorrie 
higher -order- factors may exisst, the size of the correlations argues 
against any strong hierarchical ordering of the SJJQ II dimensions. 

While comp ar i sbn s ambrig the different SDQ i ns t ru men t s are 
difficult to make, correlations among the SDQ 11 scales seem to be 
smaller than those for the SDQ (the pr eado 1 esc en t fnrm) and larger 
than those for- the SDQ III (the u n i ver s i t y - age form;. Nevtr the 1 ess , 
there is rib indication that the niagriitude the of L ur r e 1 a t i oris airibng 
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the SDQ II scales varies over the age range considered in this study; 
thus, while adolescent se 1 f -concep ts seem to be rnore differentiated 
than those of preado I esceh ts ; they do hot appear to become more 
differentiated during adolescent years. 

Wylie (1979) argueci that there was no convincing support for 
either sex or age effects in total se 1 f -cone ep t . The sex differences 
found here agree with that cohclusioh for the total self score, but 
also show that there are sex differences in specific scales, some 
f avor i ng boys and some f avor i ng c?irls, which cancel each other out 
when the scores are chummed ac ross all sc al es . these conclusions are 
similar to those based upon responses to the SDQ by preado I escen t 
children. the age ef f ec t s r epo rted here do not support Wy lie's 
conclusion even for the total score. in the total score and most of 
the individual scales, there is a significant ri online ar age trend . 
However , man y of the s tud i es in Wy 1 i e ' s rev i ew only looked for I r hear 
effects. Dur results suggest that the linear: relationship could be 
nonsignificant, positive or negative, depending upon the particular 
age range which was examined. 

Marsh et al- (note 1) examined sex and age effects in grades 2 - 
5 with the SDQ. Though hot strictly cornparabie, it is interesting to 
contrast the findings from the two studies: In both studies tlie 
effects of sex and age were statistically independertt in that there 
was ho sex-5/-grade i rj ter ac t i on - In neither study did the effects of 
age or sex account for more than 10% of the variance in Arty of the 
se 1 f -concep t scales. During pr eado 1 esc en t years, the effect of age 
was primarily linear with self -concept declining with age. Here 
however, the level of self -concept appears to reach its lowest point 
with year 9 students and to rise in year lOahd the year li/i2 
s amp i es . 

Mo sex differences occurred for the sum of responses to all items 
in either the pr ead n 1 escen t or adolescent samples, though sex effects 
for particular scales differed somewhat in the two studies: 
Preado 1 esceh t girls had higher se 1 f - con cep t s than boys in the Reading, 
School and Total academic scales and ditJ hot differ in the Ma t h scale- 
Adolescent girls still have higher Verbal self -concept scores but do 
hot differ from boys in the School and Total academic scales, and were 
significantly lower in the Math scale. Thus, relative to boys, girls* 
se 1 f -concepts in academic areas (except perhaps <^erbal se 1 f -cohcep t > 
seem to have declined. 

For preado 1 esceh ts the oh 1 y hdri academic area ^o have a large sex 
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effect was Physical Abilities, where boys had higher se 1 f -co ncep t s . 
That difference, while still statistically significant, was small for 
adolescents. Perhaps this can be explained by differences in the 
wordinq of the items. The scale ori the SDQ II was specifically 
desi9ned to include references to physical activities that were 
ajDiDropr i ate to girls as well as boys. On the SDQi for example, 
children indicated whether they were good at sports and games , while 
Oh the SDQ II a Similar item asUed if they were good at things like 
sports, gym and dance. Also, it may be that p r eadd 1 esce n t girls 
compare their physical abilities with Eoys In forming their Physical 
Ability sel f -concept , vihile adolescent girls compare themselves only 
with other girls. 

For add 1 escen ts , the largest sex effects occurred with the 
Physical Appearance and Same Sex scales, whereas Physical Appearance 
was not significant for prcado 1 esce n t s and the Peer Relaticns scale 
which showed no difference was not broken iritd same arid dppcis i te sex 
on the SDQ. Thus, relative to boys, girls may have improved their 
self- or<cepts about relations with same-3exed peers but declir>ea i r\ 
terms of their se 1 f -co ncep t s of Physical Appearance, 

While the sex differences are in dependent of age wlJthln the 
pr eado I escent years and wi.JLilii.J2 *-he adolescent years there may 
differences in thie sex effects between thr? two age sroups, the most 
striking appear to be shifts in the acadernic scales, the Same Sex 
scale, the Physical Appearance scale, and perhaps the Physical Ability 
scale. The shift in Math self-concept is consistent with other 
researcn (cf., Meece, et al., 1932) which finds that while girls arid 
boys h^we similar math se I f -concepts during primary school years, 
girls have lower se 1 f - - o ncep t s in junior and senior high school years. 
Further research, based upon both longitudinal and cross-sectional 
c amp ar i s i oris , is needed to clairify this apparerit sex-by-age 
i ri ter ac t i Ori , 

The relationship between self-concept and academic achievement 
clearly depends updn the area df self-cdricept which is coriGidered. 
The distirictiveriess of the pat ter ri of relationships shown here not 
only argues for the clear separation between academic and nonacadernic 
se 1 f -concept , but also for the separation df £xcademic se 1 f -co ri cep t s in 
verbal arid mathematical areas. These findings replicatf? findings 
obtained with both the SDQ and the SDQ III, and also support 
Shavelson*s revision of his hierarchical model (Harsh tc Shavelsdri, 
Note ^) , 
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It is important to understand why Verbal and Math se 1 f -c oncep t 5 
are nearly Lncdrrelated even though actual abilities in these areas 
are highly correlated. We propose that this extreme separation is due 
to a within'-set f r ame of reference effect. According to this 
prdpbsai I students compare their own relative abilities in different 
academic areas, as well as comparing these abilities with thas« of 
other students. Consider, for example the student who is below 
average in both verbal and math skills, but is better at math than 
English^ For this student, his math sl<ills are below average relative 
to other students (an external comparison) but h rqh en than aver age 
relative to his other academic skills (an internal comparison). 
Depending upon how these two c dmpo hen ts are weighted, the student may 
h ave an average or even above - aver age self-concept in luath. The 
external comparisori process will lead to a positive correlation 
between Verbal and Math g e 1 f -c on cep t s , the internal cdmparisdn process 
will lead Co a negative correlation, and the* joint operatioh of both 
will produce relatively uncorrelated se 1 f -concep ts which are 
consistent »'M t h empirical findings. This model is also consistent with 
the rever^ial of si-qhs in beta weights observed in Table 7. Accbrdihg 
to this proposal a high se 1 f -concep t in math will be more likely when 
math skills are good (the external comparison) and when the math 
skills are much better ^-hah verbal skills (the internal c drnpar i son ) . 
Thus, once th'^ effer>: of math skills is controlled for, it Is the 
^i:+f;enenoe beti-J*=_-n math and '^rbal skills which contributes to tlie 
pred'ictibn of math si f -concept. Hence, the sign of the beta weight 
for verbal skills shblld be negatived The ability bf this rribdel Co 
account for these seemingly paradoxical results makes it quite 
appealing, though it needs further investigation. 

Another sort of f r arrie - of - r ef er en c e effect, described by Marsh 
(Marsh 9>c Parker, in press; Mar^sh, in prdij,) is likely tD limit the 
size of correlations between academic ability and acadeuric se 1 f - 
concepts in this study. According td this rriddel, students apprais^ 
their owri academic ability, comp are this with the observed abilities 
of other children in their frame of referencei and use this 
re 1 at i V i s t i c impression of their ability as one basis for forming 
their academic se 1 f -co he ep t . Thus, a given child will see fi i rri / her se 1 f 
to be relatively more ab le in a low-ability sc hoo 1 and will form a 
more favorable self-concept than if the same child attends a high- 
ability schbdi. The model was strdhgly supported iri a study based 
upon preadolesceht self-concepts for sixth grade students in high and 
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low -ability schools which were hot selective bh other than the basis 
o-f geographic locales. There, the basis ot comparison — other 
students in the same school who live in the same geographic area Is 
clear; To the extent that these findings generalise to the present 
study^ a student near the top of one stream might be expected to have 
a higher academic se 1 f -co ncep t than if the same student were near the 
bottom of the next iibre able stream. However, the frame of reference 
actually used by students (x.e.^ the school, other students in their 
s t ream , etc.) and the additional effect of being "1 abe led** ac cording 
to stream, make the application of this model difficult. 
Unf or t mate 1 y i this model cannot be tested in this study. Since 
students are streamed a-rcording to ability, there is virtually no 
overlap in abilities in the different streams, and we have no measure 
Of achieveineht by students wXi.hXll each of the academic streams. 
However, to the extent that this process does operate; it vi i I J lower 
academ i c sel f^concept/ abi 1 i ty correl at ions. 

Findings described here clearly d emd ns t r a t f.- the 
multidimensional ity of self-concept. The relation ship between self- 
concept and other variables such as sex, age and academic achievement 
cahhbt be adequately understood if this rnu 1 t i d i mens i ona 1 i ty is 
ignored. The failure of most research to recognize this 
mu 1 t i d i mens i ona 1 i ty stems nc?t from the inherent nature of self- 
rohCfspf. b'jit from the poor quality of measurement instruments and 
theoretical .liodels which have been emp!byed. We suspect that these 
ti^o factors account for the inconsistent, contradictory; largely hull 
pattern of relationships between ;elf -concept and other constructs 
which typically results frbrn systematic reviews of the self-concept 
literature (e.g., the conclusions reached Dy Wylie). 
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TABLE 2 



Scale Reliabilities At 3ach Gr^d& Level arid For The Total Sample 



Seal e._. 
(number 

of i LF?rilSi ) 



MATH ( 1<^> 
'JERB f. i2> 

sent: ( io> 

PHYS '.10^ 
APPR ( 10> 

se::' 12? 

SSEX i. 12) 
PRf IT (10) 
HONS (10' 
EMOT ( 10 ■ 



Total (3: 
Ac adein i c 



Total •12::^ 
Self 



3r ade 7 
\n=236> 

; 86 
. 83 
. 81 

: 78 
. 8^i 
. 87 
. 83 
. 00 
. 37 
. 32 



Qradt? 8 
(n=223) 

. 89 
.91 

. 80 
: 33 
. 86 
. 91 
. ^1 

. 36 



Grade 9 
(ri:^131 ) 

: 91 
. 88 
.82 
.81 
. 8"^ 
. 90 
. 8^ 
. 82 
. 39 
. 3"^ 

: 80 



Grade lO Grade 11/12 
(ri=189> (n= 72> 



; 88 
. 92 
. 

: B'^ 

. 85 
. 83 
. ^0 

. 89 

. 32 
. 31 

. 88 



9'A 
9-} 
8° 
90 
87^ 

Ql 
Q3 

05 
86 
86 
33 



^-1 



Total 
( M = 901 ) 

; 83 

. ^0 
. 32 
. 83 
. 36 
. 3° 
qO 

. 32 
. S'' 
. 8T- 
. ""3 

. 33 



I'ip.ttf : _ pe 1 i c^L' 1 I i I , u-ia t itirdi t .=*r cuef f i c _i fe-rr t ^^Ip.has cuniputt-d i-m t h tht- 
c arniiifr c i ^ I I / a-.- di i I rfb ! e SPSS procodurc- (Hull Nie, 1*-^81). 



SB 



ThBLE 1 

Chirac Cer- i st i of Each Grade Level and the Total Sample 

GraUe ? Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11/12 total 

Samp 1^ — 

Size 236 223 181 1 B9 72 901 

Age Hear. 12:3 13.^ 1-1. IT.. 3 16."^ 

SD .5 .5 .6 .5 .8 

% Feemales ^Oli 01% 0-% ^-^S •■J-"'-; 

IQ Wearj 99. c, 100.^ I0L.3 102:2 110.6 101.6 

SD _ t3:*' 14.3 12.^ .1.1.0 11.0 13.0 

Valid I-J 225 219 161 130 66 851 

Muiiiber of 
Ability 

Streams 10 10 10 3 
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^ , - TABLE 3 - ^ 

Conventional Factor Analysis EstirriaCes For Parameters for the SDQ 11 



dbiique Factor Pattern Matrix After Roeatidri 
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SEhF DESeRiPTieN QOESTiONNAiRE li 

Name Age Boy Girl- 

Swdl ^RAP g/- Englis h— T - MATHEfATjcs- 

^ YEAR STREAM/LE^EL S-mE/iVLEVEL 



S-mE/iVLEVEL 

Country lai Gquntry your _ Gou^fTBY.YouB _ 

WERE BORN IN FATHER WAS BORN IN MOTHER WAS BORN IN 



This is a chance to look at yourself. iT IS NOT A TEST. There are no right answers and every- 
one WILL HAVE DIFFERENT ANSWERS, Be SURE THAT YOUR ANSWERS SfOW HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT YOURSELF^ 

PLEASE Dd^jOTTALk ABOUT YOUR ANSWERS WITH ANYONE EhSE. We will keep ycc^r answers private and 

NOT SHOW THEM TO ANYONE. ThE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY IS TO SEE HOW PEOPLE DESCRIBE THEMSELVES. 

When you are ready to begin> please read each sentence and decidi yoUr answer, (you may read 

QUIETLY TO YOURSELF IF THEY ARE READ ALOUD TO YOU.) ThERE ARE SIX POSSIBLE ANSWERS FOR EACH 
QUESTION — "TrUe"> "FalSE"> AND FOUR ANSWERS IN BETWEEN, ThERE ARE SIX BOXES NEXT TO EACH 
SENTENCE^ ONE FOR EACH OF THE ANSWERS, ThE AN3WERS^RE WRITTEN AT THE TUr ur THE BOXES. 

Choose your answer to a sentence and put a Tick ) in The box Under The answer yoU choose , 
DO Not say your answer aloud or talk about it with anyone else. 

Before you start there are three examples below, i have already answered two of the three 

SENTENCES TO SHOW YOU HOW TO DO IT. In THE THIRD ONE YOU MUST CHOOSE YOUR OWN ANSWER AND PUT 
IN YOOR OWN TICK . 



.MORE MORE 

FALSE TRUE 

MdSTUY THAN -THAN MOSTLY 

H..LSE FALSE TRQE FALSE TRUE TROE _ 



1. I LIKE TO READ COMIC BOOKS 

L L.pyT.A TICK IN THE BOX Under the answer "TRUE'\_ This means t^^^^ really LjkE 

TO READ COMIC BOOKSu_.- If ...L.DJD NOT LIKE TO READ COMIC BOOKS VERY MOCH> I WOULD 

HAVE ANSWERED "FALSE" OR "MOSTLY FALSE".) 



In general^ I am neat & Tidy. 



( I ANSWERED "MORE FALSE TKAN TRUE" because I am definitely not very neat> but I 

AM NOT REALLY MESSY EITHER.) 



3, I LIKE TO WATCH T.V. 

.^^95 IHIS_SENTENCE YOU HAVE TO CHOOSE THE ANSWER THAT IS BEST^OR YOU^ FlRST YQU 
MOST DECIDE IF THE SENTENCE IS. "TRUE" OR "FALSE" FOR YOU^-OR_S0MEWHERE IN BETWEEN. 
If YOU REALLY LIKE T(D WATCH T^V. A LOT YOU WOULD ANSWER "TRUE" BY PUTTING A TICK ]N 
THE LAST BOX. If YOU HATE WATCHING T.\/. YOD WOULD ANSWER "FALSE" BY PUTTING A TICK 
.IN_IHE_FIRST BOX, If YOU DO NOT LIKE T.V^ VERY MUCH, BUt YOU WATCH IT SOMETIME^ YOU 
MIGHT DECIDE TO POT A TICK IN THE BOX THAT SAYS "MOSTLY FALSE" OR THE BOX FOR 

"MORE FALSE mn TRUE", 

If YOU WANT TO CHANGE AN ANSWER YOU HAVE MARKED YOU SHOULD.CROSS OUT THE_TICK AND PUT A NEW 
TICK IN ANOTHER BOX ON THE SAME LINE. FOR ALL THE SENTENCES BE SORE THAT YOOR TICK IS ON THE 
SAME LINE.AS THE SENTENCE YOU. ARE ANSWERING, YoU SHOULD HAVE ONE. ANSWER ANP_p"nLY .ONE ANSWER FOR 
EACH SENTENCE, DO NOT LEAVE OUT ANY SENTENCES, EVEN IF YOO ARE NOT SORE WHICH BOX TO TICK, 

If YdU HAVE ANY QUEST IONS HOLD- UP YOURHAND, OTHERWISE TURN OVER tHLI PAGE AND BEGIN, 

H, W, MARSH S J. BARNES. UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 1982 



FAtSE TSOE 

MOSTUY THAN THftN MOSTLY 
FALSE FALSE TRt^ FALSE TRUE tRUE 



.FALSE TBUE * 

MOSTLY THAN THAN MOSTLY 
FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE tRUE TRUE 



1, ENGLISH IS ONE OF MV 
BEST subjects; 

2, I HATE THINGS LIKE Sp6rT> 
gyH, and CANCE. 

3, BOYS FIND ME BORING. 



3d,, i AM POPULAR WITH 
GIRLS. 



PEOPLE _CAM_REALLY._COaNT =3= ~ =r 
ON ME TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 

5. MY PARENTS UNDERSTAND ME. z= 



Sa wi I do a job I do it 

WELL, 

7x I l-OOK FORWARD TO MATl H- 
rWTICS CLASSES, 

3^_I FIND. IT DIFFICULT TO 
^€ET GIRLS I LIKE. 

9i. J m mppY MOST of the 

TIME. 

iD._ IF I VCRK REALLY HARD I 
COULD BE ONE OF THE BEST_ 
STUDENTS IN MY SCHXL YEAR, 

11. JITHER PEOPLE THINK I 
AM GOOD LX)OKING, 

]2x I HAVE A POOR VOCABU- 
LARY. 

i3.. I ENaOY THINGS LIKE 
SPORTS^ GYM & DANCE 

tii. .1 'm IJCOMFOffWBLE.BHJNG- . 
AFFECTIONATE WITH MEMBERS OF • 
THE OPPOSITE SEX. 
15, I ALWAYS TELL THE TRUTH . : 



31. 1 m OFTEN.DEPPESSED 
AND DOWN IN THE DCJMPS. 

32x MOST SCHOOt^ SUBJECTS 

ARE JUST TOO HARD FOR ME 

33, I AM GOOD tDOKING, 

3^. I .LOOK FORWARD TO 
ENGLISH CLASSES. 

36. _.I_TRY.T0.GEr ODtiDF . , 

SPORTS & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

CLASi^S WHENEVER I a\N. 

3L. .MDST BOYS .WANT f« TO = 
BB^EIR FRIEND, 

37, I OFTEN TELL LIES, 



38. MY PARENTS PLWISH ME = 
MORE SEVERELY THAN I DESERVf 

39, I HATE MYSEtF. : 



^iQ. J.OFTEN NEED HELP IN 
MATHEMATICS, 

^ii, .Mt^ GirajS TRY TO 
AVOID r€, 

42. I AM A CACM PERSON, 



I LEARN THINGS QUICKLY ■ 

INMOST SOm. aiBJECTS. 



16, _MY PARENTS TREAT 
FAIRLY, 

.17* SOMETIMES I THINK THAT 
I AM NO GOOD AT ALL, 

18. I HATE MAT^WTICS, 



^..THEREARE a artOF: _ 

THINGS ABOUT T>C >AY I_LpPK- 
tWT I WClUl^J.IKE^ CHANGE, 

Il5, I. GET GOOD MWKS IN - 
ENGLISH. 



19, GIRLS OFTEN MAKE FUN OF 
ME, 

^,. .i.usaAu:y LOOK.ON the 

QOOD SIDE OF THINGS, 

21. I - AM . STUPID IN 
MOST SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 

22. I H(WE A NICE POOKING 
FACE, 

23. WORK IN ENGLISH OASSES 
IS EASY FOR hC, 

2^^ - I'M TERRIBLE 7VT EVERY 
SPORT I HAVE EVER TRIED, 

25, i AM POPULAR WITH BOYS, 



26,-I-SCMETlf€S-rAI^ THINGS 
THAT BED3NG TO OTHER PEOPLE, 

-27,-MY-^ARENrs REALLY UJ^ 
ME A LOT, 

28^ I CAN'T DO ANYTHING 
RIGHT, 

29«_ 4-DO-BADLY IN TESTS OF 
MATHB^TICS, 



^.t I J^JND- IT-DJFFICOCT TO — 
MEET BOYS I LIKE, 

^ HONESTY IS VERY IMPOR- = 
TANT TO hC. 

tF I HIiVE a^I□3REN OF 
MY OWftl.WANT.TO.BRJNG.THei— 
UP LI^^MY PARBfTS RAISm 

50, OVERALL^ I AM NO QOOD, — 



-J3, MATHBWTICS IS ONE OF 
MY BEST SUBJECTS, 



52* PEOPLE OF Tft OPPOSITE . 
SEX THAT I LIKE DON*T LIKE • 
ME. 

53. I OFTEN FEEL CONFUSED ' 
AND MIXED UP. 

I mJCFf D01NG_WORK IN ; 
MOST SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 

55. I AM OGCY. : 

56. I.LEARNED_TO READ- . : 
EARLIER THAN MOST OTHERS, 

rMGOOD ATTHIN6S LIKE: 
SPORT> GYM & DANCE, 

^. I. H^VE.LOrS OF..FRIENDS . 
OF THE OPPOSITE SD<, ' 



3o 



FALSE TRUE 

MDSTLY WAN -THAN MOSTLY 

FAC5E FALSE TRUE FALSE TRUE TRUE 

59.- i-amrf5Es ml Lies ltj :z=z = =z — ■ 

STAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 

BO^^GEt ALONG WELL WITH W 

PARETH'S. 

61, OVERALL, I'm A FAILURE. 

62^I4JEVERi^ TQ tAj<E-- 

ANOTHER MATHBWnCS COURSE. 

©1 I M ^ GCT AU3NG VERY — — 

V€LL WITH GIRLS. 

Si. 1 WORRY ABOUT A U3T OF — ^ — — — 

THINGS. 

ffi. I DO WELL IN TESTS IN — 

MD^ SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 

65. I me the way r look, 

67. I HATE READING. 

68. I AM W^KWARD AT • — - ^ 

THINGS LIKE SPORT, GYM, S 
DANCE. 

69. I GET A LOT OF ATTENTION — 

FRCW MEMBERS OF WE OPPOSITE = = 

SEX. 

70. MATING ON A TEST IS OK ■ 

IF I DO NOT GET CAUGHT. 

^ I TOMIt LIKE MY P/«EIfrS - ■ 

VERY MDOi. ' 

7?-. I-_AM-A-USEFUL PERSON — ^ 

TO HAVE AROUND. ' 

75^ 4- GET SiXb MARKS I N — ^ - 

MATHEMATICS. " 

7Ur i MAKE FRIENDS EASILY — - 

WITH GIRLS. 



FALSE TRUE 

MOSTLY THAN THAN M0_ST1.Y 
FALSE FALSE TRUl FALSE TRUE TRUE 



88. i-M BETTBl-UxkiWS T>^^ 

MOST OF MY FRIENDS. 

M 4 OFTEN HAVE TO READ 

py^ IHINGS SEVERAL TIMES ==. 

BEFORE I REAULY UNDERSTAND THEM. 

I CAN RUN A LONG WAY — ^ 
WITHOUT STOPPING. 

91. MOST BOYS TRY TO AVOID 
ME. 

92. 



' I SOMETIMES CHEAT. 

93._MY PARENTS_ARE USUALLY 
UNHAPi^ OR b4SAPPdlNTED 
WITH WHAT I DO. 

^. IN GENERAL I LIIC BEING. 
THE WAY I AM. 



^."1 HAVE TROUBLE Ur©ER- 
STANDING ANTTHING WITH " 
MATHEWTICS IN IT. 

96, rmvE-FEV€R Fm ecs OF 

THE_SAME SEX THAN MOST - 
PEOPLE. 

97. I AM DSUAIXY RELAXED. I 



75. I AM A NERVOUS PERSON. — -^r- 



76. I'm good at most school 

mJECTS. 

77. most of my FR1E^DS_ARE 
££TTER LOOKING THAN I AM, 



98^ -peCPU-a*€ TO f« FOR 
KELP. IN. MOST SCHOOL 
jmJECTS. 

99^J«JBQDY-THINI^ THAT i'M 

good looking. 

10(X I 4-EARji THINGS . 

QUICICY IN ENGLISH OJASSES." 

1Q1^_ I _AM-LAZ¥-V*ei 4T 
cores TO SPORTS S HARD 
PHYSICAL DCBICISE. 

IG^^ I iiASE A UOT 4N COWN : 
WITH T>C BOYS I KNOW, 

1G5. I AM HONEST. : 

iCWUT IS JSi^FlOlLT FOR - 
ME TO TALK TO MY PARENTS . - 



105. I_CAN.DO THINGS AS 
WELL AS MOST OTVER PEOPLE. 



78^ I'm HOPELESS IN ENGLISH 
CLASSES. 



79. I M BETTER THAN MOST OF - 
MY-FRIENDSAT THINGS LiKE 
SPORTS^ GYM & DANCE. 
aOr-I^-NOr VS?Y-popgLAR WiTH 
miBERS OF THE OPPOSITE SEX. - 

aii-WHEN-I mCE, A PROMISE : 
I KEEP IT. 

82x I mVEA LOtOF AROJMENTS z 
WITH MY PARENTS. 

H3. I don't HAVE MUCH TO BE - 
PROUD OF. 

I HAVi ALMYS DONE V€LL - 
IN ^WTHBWTICS. 

85. I +ttVi A LOT IN C0W10N z. 
WITH THE GIRLS I KNOW. 

86. I OFTEN FtEL OJILTi'. . - 



87. I'M NOT VERY irfTERESTED 
IN ANY SCHOOL aJBJECTS. 



106j_1 ENLWY STUDYING FOR 
MATF€WTICS. 

W» GIRLS FIND ME BORING. z=r 



108. I GET UPSET EASILY. 

iS.. 4 'M TOO STUPID_AT- - 
SCHOOL TO GET INTO A UNI- 
VERSITY. 

lid.. I HAVE A GOOD COOKING 
BODY. 

Ul. _I_HAyE TROUBLEJRYING ; 
TO EXPRESS-MYSELF-WHEN I ■ 
TRY TO WRITE SCMETHING. 

112. I MAKK FRIENDS EASILY - 
WITH MEMBERS OF MY OWN SEX. 

113. I DO tfillGET ALONG 
VERY WELL WITH BOYS. 

ll/j. IF I REAaY TRY I CAN - 
DO ALMOST ANSTHING I WANT ' 

lS.^'^/«nj^ VERY (30QD - 
AT READING. 
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ERIC 



4t)RE- MORE 

FACSE TROE 

_ MOSTLY :HftN THAN MOSTLY 
FALSE FALSE TRUE FALSE TKUF 7T?UE 

116. CVERALL/ I HAVE A LOT — — 

"Iti BE pROUb OF. 

117. I m CHEERFUL AND ON TOP ^ 

OF "miNGS MOST OF "mE TIME. . 

118. I ENJOY SPENDING TIME- - 

WtTH MY FRIENES OF THE SWE 

SEX. 

119. I FEEL MY LIFE ^ — ^ 

IS NOT VERY OSEFDL. 

120. I h*^VE TROUBLE WITH 

MdSt iSCHOOL aJBJECTS. 

121. I m/E FEW FRIENDS OF 
OF THE SAME SEX AS MYSELF. 

122. I DO BADLY di TESTS TWT -^^ 

NEED A Lot OF READING ABILITY. 

123. I m A KAPPY PERSON, — 



12^^. BOYS LIKE ME. 



125i_MOST "miNGS I DO I — 

DO WB_L. 

126. ®^ FRIB€IS WHO — ^ ^ : = : =^ 

ARE (^^S OF MY OWN SEX, 

127. CVERALLt.MOST "miNGS I — 

DO TURN OUT WELL. 

128. NOT MANY PEOPLE OF MY 

OWN SEX LIKE ME. 



329. MOST GIRLS.WANT ME 
TO BE THEIR FRIEND. 



150* 1 don't GET UPSET 
VERY EASILY. 

l3i..NaTHlNG_r.D0 EVER SEB^ 
TO WORK GUT RIGHT. 

352._BOYS OFTEN MAKE F\M 
OF ME. 

133, I_ GET BAD MARKS IN 
f-CST SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 



MORE MOr^ 

. FALSE TRUE 

MOSTLY THAN TWN fDSTLY 

- FALSE FALSE TRUe FALSE TRUE TRUE 

13^i 1 SPET© A UOT.OF ^ 

TlilE WITH MEMBERS OF MY rZZ r= = 

OWN SEX. 

135. I WORRY MORE THAN I 

NEED to. '■ 

136, I MAKE FRIENDS 

EASILY WITH BOYS. 

l3Zi_I MGOOb AT 

EXPRESSING W^ELF. 

138. OTHER PEOPU GET 

MORE UPSET ABOUT THINGS 3::^: = — ^ 

THAN I CO. 

339. MOST GIF15 LIKE ME. — 

4T.4S-DlFFiajLT TO 

MSKE.FRIENES WITH _. — = Z =1 = = = 

MEMBERS OF_MY OW SEX. 

I - INTEND TO COMPLETE 

YEAR 12. 

l^fi. IT'-a IMPORTSNT.TD ME 

TO BE GOCD AT THINGS LIKE = 

SPOf^S^PHYS ^, .^YMj ETC^ 

IT'jS IMPD8TONT TO ME __ 

TO BE GOCD LOOKING. 

mq. it's IWOHA^ff Ttm 

TO HSVE A mr OF FRIENDS : =1 == =1 = 

QF_MYOWNSEX. 

1^5. IT-S IMPdRTANr TO 

-tJ B£ POPULAR WITH. MMERS T. = =^ 

t -.THE OPPOSIT|_SD<. 

i£|6,-iT^- iMPCSlIAKr TOME 

TO DO WELL IN ^DST SCHOOL r=Z ZZZZ = = = = 
SUBJECTS. 

lii7^ IT- S IMOTTMLTO ME 

DO -.-rLL IN WTHEMATICS ZZZI = = = = = 
CLASSL^:, 

m IT!s I^fWTANT TO ME _ 

TO_DO WBi- IN' ENGLISH 

CLASSK. • 

I^9\ 1 IWTErp TO GO TO 

UNIViRStTY-AFtER I 3= ZZZZ = = ^= 

LEAVE SCHOOL. 

150. it's more IMPORTAMT 

t&+€45 BE-POP«J« WITH =: 1= =: = = = 
S?ME-SB<L_ _FR lENDS.THAN 
OPPOSITE-SEX FRIENDS. 



NOW-WE -WANT._YOU-TO DO.S DIEFEBENV TASKi. B«low. is. a liitt of p«r»c«iAlity_cbaract«_rti«tic^^ 

deacrlbe y o u r s o I f. indlcatft on a scale from 1 to 7_how true of g otr tiheee yarloua characterlatlcd are. please do not leave any 
blanks. As an example consider the characteristic HAPPY. Your wswer would bet 

1 if it is NEVER OR- W10ST NEVER TRUE. that_ you are happy. 5 if it is OFTEN TKl^ that you are happy. 

2 if it is USUALLY NOT TRUE that you are happy. _____ 6 if it is USUALLY TRIE that you are happy. 

3 if It Is SOMETIMES ELrt-4NFREajENTLY TRUE- that you are happy- ? if it_ii_A^WYS OR ALMOST ALWAYS TRUE that 

4 if it is OCASSIONAttY TRUE that you are happy you are h^py. 

las^^f if you Feel it is SCMEtlMES BLft IflTREaiENtLY TRUE you are Iv^py, you Siouia vwlte a to it: ^ H APPY 

1 2 3 A 5 6 _ 7_ 

NEVB^-OR-ALMDST USUALLY NOt S0^4MES BUT - OCCA&WNALLY OFTEN USJALLY ALWAYS^ tiR^ALMOSt 
NEVER-TRUE- _ _TT?aE INFRECDFWTry TTOE TRUE TRUE AtWAYS TPDE 



^^IRM 

- D EPErOENT. 
__PATIENT 

_tense: 
:::^SSY 

NOISY 

rash 

^::^H(>K)FF 

INTERESTING 

APPRECIATIVE 



NERVOUS 

_JU3GRESSIVE 

C ONFlDErn' 
.CCN>ETItIVE 

:::^^fASUAL 

TIMID 

LOGICAL 

:^:^;J3RATEFUL 
S fflCASTIC 
F ORCEFUL 



. WEAK 

PASiFUL 

M ISCHIEVOUS 

PESPONSIBCE 

_jMcrridNAL 

_:;^SOURCEFUL 
S MY 

CHIUDLIKE 

__JWXI0US 
B OASTFUL 



LOfAL 

__511WNG 

^^:^^AREFREE 

_j«BSENT-Miri)ED 

- g jE 

_^S£ES SELF__ 
----flUNNING_SHOW 

_J3JrSP0KEN 
_JORRYING 
^:^ENTLE 
^SILLY 



^^JT-EASURE-SEEKING 

_JJ?/ES Q4ILDREN 

nIEDS AFPRWAL 

SENSIT IVE TO THE 

NEEDS OF OTHERS 

S ELF-aiFFlC I ENT 
_S£LF^ITICAL 

_JXEAR-TH INKING 

SKILLED- IN 
BUSINESS 

F EELS SUPERIOR 

DEVOTES SELF 
I OTHERS 



D ETEF8iINED 

ffisn 

_JRAVE 
^ZJJDUD 

LIVELY 

PRIES EASILY 

::^INEFFlcrENT 

h gLPFUL 
__FLASHY 
WIDE INTERESTS 



